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PROPOSED EMBARGO ON EXPORTATION OF COAL 



Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

House of Representatives, 

Friday^ June 4^ 1920, 

The committee this day met, Hon. John J. Esch (chairman) pre- 
siding. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, we have this motning for considera- 
tion House resolution 573, introduced by Mr. Dallinger, of Massa- 
chusetts, relating to an embargo upon coal shipments to be imposed 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission under the car service act, 
approved May 29, 1917. 

You may proceed, Mr. Dallinger. 

STATEMENT OF HON. FEEDERICK W. DALLINGER, A REPRESENT- 
ATIVE IN CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Dallinger. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I introduced two measures, one a bill, H. K. 14285, similar in language 
to the sugar embargo bill, on which you gave me a hearing about a 
year ago, a similar bill having recently passed the Senate. It places 
a 90-day embargo on the exportation of coal from the United States 
to foreign countries with the power given to the President to ex- 
tend it. 

I also introduced a resolution. House resolution 573, reciting the 
serious situation in regard to coal at the present time, the expor- 
tation in large quantities from this country and the difficulty of our 
own people getting coal, and requesting the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to exercise the powers contained in the Esch bill to pre- 
vent the exportation of coal in this emergency. I have believed and 
personally still believe that the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
the power to deal with this emergency, but this commission has serious 
doubts in regard to it. I have taken the matter up with the commis- 
sion — I had a talk yesterday with Mr. McChord, who told me that 
the day before yesterday the commission, realizing the very great 
seriousness of the situation, took up the matter very carefully and 
was of the opinion that they have not the power under the Esch bill 
to prevent the exportation of coal to foreign countries, unless there 
is a congestion at the ports. 

Mr. Sims. You mean a general congestion? 

Mr. Dallinger. A congestion at the ports. 

Mr. Sims. A general congestion. 

Mr. Dallinger. The situation at the present time is this: The 
price of coal abroad is very high. I imderstand that in Italy they 
have been paying as high as $60 a ton for coal. The result is that 
certain of our citizens, who are interested in making money, have 
gone into this business of buying coal for the purposes of export, 
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and the profits b^ing so enormous they have chartered steamers and 
have them waiting at Norfolk and other places on tidewater, places 
that ordinarily supply New England and New York with coal by 
water, and they have all the facilities at those ports for all the coal 
that they can get, and because of the enormous price that coal brings 
abroad they are outbidding all domestic concerns. They are willing 
to pay a price that is prohibitive to domestic concerns, concerns that 
want coal for consumption in this country. The effect of that is two- 
fold. It prevents our own people from getting the coal, because no 
matter what they offer for it these people will offer a dollar or two 
more a ton, and it raises the price of coal to everybody in the United 
States, because the domestic people are trying to get it and are offer- 
ing more and more, resulting, of course, in a continued increase in 
the price. 

Mr. McChord says that he realizes and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission realize the very great seriousness of the situation. If 
something is not done, we will have a coal famine this winter or in 
the fall. 

There were exported in the months of January, February, and 
March, 500,000 tons, per month ; in April there were exported 750,000 
tons ; and in the month of May, 1,000,000 tons. 

The Chairman. Mr. Dallinger, have you the figures as to the im- 
portation of coal during the same period? 

Mr. Dallinger. No ; 1 have not. 

The Chairman. We imported a large amount of coal from the 
Nova Scotia fields? 

Mr. Dallinger. As a matter of fact, the whole matter of the Nova 
Scotia coal was gone into at the time Mr. Whitney started his New 
England gas and coke enterprise. He found that the Cape Breton 
coal is not of such a character or quality that most of the people can 
use it satisfactorily. So the importation of coal from Canada can be 
ignored, so far as this proposition is concerned, because the kind of 
coal we need comes from the Middle States. 

Mr. McChord, who is the one member of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission who has been studying this particular question, says the 
situation is very serious and that it something is not done the amount 
of coal that is going to be exported will run into enormous figures 
because of the phenomenal demand for it abroad and the willingness 
of the people there to pay any price. I said to him, "Woulayou 
like to have this power of placing an embargo on the export of coal 
clearly defined?" and he said, "l^y all means; if we had that au- 
thority we could deal with this situation." 

The Chairman. Just a moment there. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission claim that they have not the authority under the car- 
service act? 

Mr. Dallinger. Yes, sir : unless there is congestion at the port. 

The Chairman. I know ; but that does not meet your situation ? 

Mr. Dallinger. No, sir. 

The Chairman. If they have not the power, they can only be 
granted that power by an act of Congress ? 

Mr. Dallinger. Yes, sir. 

The Chairman. It could not be granted by a House resolution? 

Mr. Dallinger. No, sir. 
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• The Chairman. An act of one House of Congress would not be 
effective? 

Mr. Dallinger. That is true. Therefore, I have combined the 
essential features of both my bill and resolution, both of which have 
been referred to your committee, into a joint resolution, which would 
have the effect of law. It would have to be signed by the President. 

The Chairman. You have not that in print? 

Mr. Dallinger. I have it typewritten. Of course, it could be re- 
ported by your committee based on this bill and resolution. 

The Chairman. You tjiink that we would have jurisdiction to 
substitute a joint resolution for a resolution? 

Mr. Dallinger. I think that you could report a joint resolution 
based upon the bill and House resolution. The whole matter is before 
you. 

Mr. Sims. The joint resolution not having been introduced in Con- 
gress and referred to this committee? 

Mr. Dallinger. I think so. In other words, you could report a 
joint resolution instead of the bill. I have a bill for an absolute em- 
bargo, and it seems to me that you would have the authority to report 
it. It is a very easy matter to drop it into the basket. 

Mr. Stiness. You are not advocating the adoption of House resolu- 
tion 573 ? . 

Mr. Dallinger. No. That was a resolution requesting 

Mr. Stiness (interposing). I know. You are not advocating the 
adoption of that resolution? 

Mr. Dallinger. No. I have here a joint resolution which I think 
would covei? what we are trying to obtain and what the Interstate 
Commerce Commission would like to have in order to deal with this 
situation. ^Congress is about to adjourn, and unless the President 
calls us together in special session there will be no session of Con- 
gress until December. The way the matter is going now the coal 
situation will be very critical, and a great many of the industries of 
New England and the Northern States that are any distance from 
the coal mines will have to close and an immense number of men and 
women will be thrown out of employment. 

I suggest this : 

JOINT BESOLUTION. 

Whereas there exists throughout the country at the present time a serious 
shortage of anthracite and bituminous coal ; and 

Whereas such shortage must inevitably result in the shutting down of manu- 
facturing plants and the throwing out of work of many thousands of men 
and women; and 

Whereas at the present time there is being exported from the United States to 
foreign countries over one million tons of coal per month; and 

Whereas on account of the high prices offered for coal abroad the amount of 
coal exported is rapidly increasing: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
in addition to the power conferred upon it by the act entitled "An act to amend 
an act entitled 'An act to regulate commerce,' as amended, in respect of car 
service, and for other purposes," approved May 29, 1917 — 

This is the essential part of it — 

be and is hereby authorized and empowered in its discretion to prohibit, under 
the penalties provided in Title IV of said act, the further exportation of 
anthracite and bituminous coal from the United States until such time as the 
present emergency shall have passed. 
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Mr. Sims. That really has no relation to car service: that is a 
straight embargo? 

Mr. Dallikgeb. I suggest under the same penalties. I have an- 
other suggestion here with a little different wording. 

Resolved hy the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That on and after the passage of this resolution 
and until January 1, 1921, the Interstate Commerce Commission, in addition to 
the power conferred upon it by the act entitled "An act to amend an act entitled 
*An act to regulate commerce,* as amended, in resi)ect of car service, and for 
other purposes," approved May 29, 1917, be, and is hereby, authorized and em- 
powered in its discretion to prohibit, under the penalties provided in Title IV of 
said act, the further exportation of anthracite and bituminous coal from the 
United States. 

Mr. Montague. On and after what date? 

Mr. Dallinger. After the passage of this resolution and until Jan- 
uary 1, 1921, which is about the time that Congress really gets down 
to business. 

Mr. Denison. Why the Interstate Commerce Commission instead 
of the President? 

Mr. Dallinger. Because I think that the members of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission know the most about it. They are try- 
ing to solve it now with the limited powers which they have. Of 
course, I think, personally, that they have the power to do it. 

The Chairman. Is not that an Executive function, which deals 
with international relations, and so it would be rather strange to give 
to a Government agency a power which is wholly within the Execu- 
tive function? 

Mr. Dallinger. It is wholly immaterial to me. Some one should 
have the power. I think that Congress has the power to delegate it 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission, which is an executive 
department. 

Mr. Sims. The exportation which you complain of pertains to 
bituminous coal? 

Mr. Dallinger. Principally. I say both kinds of coal. 

"Mr. Sims. What kind of coal is being exported? 

Mr. Dallinger. Principally bituminous coal. 

Mr. Sims. Do you know the entire output of bituminous coal per 
annum in this country? 

Mr. Dallinger. No, sir. 

The Chairman. It is between 450,000,000 and 600,000,000 tons. 
During 1918 it ran over 600,000,000 tons, due to the war conditions. 

Mr. Sims. There is being exported 1,000,000 tons a month. At that 
rate it could not be over 12,000,000 tons a year. Do you think that 
that would seriously affect the price of coal in this country ? 

Mr. Dallinger. 1 am certain that it is doing it. 

Mr. WiNSLow. Is not that due, in a measure, to the shortage of 
cars that they export it? 

Mr. Dallinger. That is not the complaint that caused me to in- 
troduce this bill. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. That may be, but is that not the fact? 

Mr. Dallinger. There is a shortage of cars; yes, sir. 

Mr. WiNSLow. And even if you had the coal mined, and every- 
thing else, there would be that shortage of cars ? 
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Mr. Dallinoer. It is a fact that there was the coal-mine striki* 
and a decrease in the production that made this exportation have 
such a bad effect. 

Mr. Jones. Has not the classification of cars been the cause of the 
shortage rather than the exportation of coal ? 

Mr. Dallinoer. I think not, because this is tidewater coal. 

Mr. Jones. I represent a bituminous coal district, as you know — 
the Clearfield coal district of Pennsylvania — and the information 
which comes to me is that it is caused by the classification of thes© 
cars, based on preferential lines of railroad, and if there is no sup- 
ply they in turn make the allotment of cars to mines that will sell 
them the coal, and many of the smaller mines have been compelled 
to close down. I think you will find, as Judge Sims has said, that 
this trouble does not so much arise out of the proposition of the ex- 
portation of coal. While I admit, with Mr. Winslow, that there i^ « 
large shortage of coal cars, the information from my district — th* 
Clearfield coal district of Pennsylvania — is to the effect that it is 
due to the other proposition. They have been trying to get a reso- 
lution passed directing the Interstate Commerce Commission to re- 
^roke its order in regard to the classification. 

The Chairman. That resolution has already passed the Senate ? 

Mr. JoNE&. I know ; they are trying to get it through the House. 

The Chairman. That was a Senate resolution which did not have 
to have the action of the House. 

Mr. Jones. I see. 

Mr. Dallinoer. Permit me to explain how I happened to intro- 
duce the bill and resolution. A friend of mine who purchases coal 
for the Boston Elevated Railroad, which is now being operated by 
the State, by trustees appointed by the governor, and which furnishes 
all the local transportation for a district containing a million five 
hundred thousand people, was down about a month ago, and he. 
dropped in to see me. He said that he was having great difficulty 
in getting coal. They get their coaj ai tidewater. They charter 
their own steamers. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. That is it^ 

Mr. Dallinoer. That is the information which has come to me. 
In other words, the Boston Elevated Railroad Co. and the Boston 
Gas Co. have their own steamers, they have them down there empty. 
It is almost impossible to get a cargo of coal. They did not use 
to have any trouble. 

Mr. WiNSLOW. Three or four years ago, but I mean any such 
trouble as they have now. We must be very sure about the facts 
before we go to the House. 

Mr. Dallinoer. I am only able to tell you what I know. 

Mr. WiN8Low\ In order to be able to answer a few questions from 
people who come from coalrmining districts who will probably ask 
for the facts. 

Mr. Dallinoer. I want to put this proposition up to the com- 
mittee. While New England is seriously hurt because it is de- 
pendent upon water transportation as well as rail, and there being 
this trouble with the rail transportation all over the country, being 
cut off from getting the coal by water, it practically means a coal 
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famine. In other words, New England has always secured a lot 
of its coal by water transportation. That is true somewhat of New 
York. The whole of New England gets a large part of its coal by 
water. All over the country there is this car shortage and so New 
England gets hit in common with the rest of the country by that. 
Then, in addition to having this coal go out of the country, on 
account of the immense price that is offered^ if you cut off New 
England from water transportation you practically hurt New Eng- 
land doubly. 

Mr. WiNSLOW. Please do not think that I am trying in any vvay 
to throw ice water on your proposition, because I am quite as much 
interested as you are. 

Mr. Dallinger. Yes. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Your resolution is for the benefit of the country 
from one end to the other? 

Mr. Dallinger. Absolutely. Mr. Wood, of Indiana 

Mr. WiNSLow (interposing). And in order to emphasize the gen- 
eral state of affairs you cite the New England case? 

Mr. Dallinger. ^es, sir. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. It seems to me that if we are to use New England 
as an illustration we ought to be very positive that we could trans- 
port the coal from some of these points if we could get the coal there. 
That is the point that has not been very clearly demonstrated yet. 
If we had the facilities for transportation we could register a good 
protest against the coal going abroad, but if we could not get it into 
New England for reasons other than the exportation, we of New 
England should not shout too loudly about the exportation of coal. 

Mr. Dallinger. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
want to put this proposition up to the committee. I have suggested 
New England because I am familiar with New England, and it is 
not that I am trying to get something for New England that the rest 
of the country wants and pught to have. This is for the benefit of 
the whole country. This is a fact that everyone must admit, that 
on account of the coal strike, on account of the labor troubles, the 
difficulty of getting labor, that the amount of coal mined in this 
country last year was very much smaller than has been the amount 
in former years. 

Mr. Denison. In that connection, I come from the largest bitumi- 
nous-coal mining district in the country. I think those mines have 
been working on an average two days a week, because they did not 
have the cars to transport the coal. There is no shortage of labor,, 
but a shortage of cars. The miners are hungry for the work and are 
howling for it ; they can not transport the coal. 

Mr. Jones. The effect of your resolution, as I see it, is siinply to 
divert a comparatively small tonnage of coal that is now being ex- 
ported for the use of New England, and that being the effect of the 
resolution, it does not get down to the serious trouble that confronts 
the American people on this whole coal proposition. 

Mr. Dallinger. I mean the whole coal proposition. In view of the 
fact that there is less coal being mined, with another winter coming 
on ahead of us, it seems to me that it is inadvisable to allow coal to 
go out of the country when we shall need it at home. 
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Mr. Sims. Is not your whole complaint the fact that you want the 
domestic coal producer to sell coal for domestic uses for less money 
than he can get by selling to foreign consumers? 

Mr. Dallinger. No, sir ; I want to keep the coal in the country. 

Mr. Sims. You say that the price the foreigner pays for coal is so 
great that it makes it prohibitive for the New England consumer to 
purchase it. If we were to give half as much time and study to the 
other resolution that is under consideration I think it would have the 
effect of so reducing the price of coal that all manufacturers and 
other consumers could pay the price. According to your statement, 
even if there was a great surplus of coal here, so long as the foreign 
market would take it at the foreign market price, it would not relieve 
your situation, because you say that that price is prohibitive from 
the economic and coiJamercial standpoint. 

Mr. Dallinger. As a matter of fact, I do not believe they could 
buy it at all. No matter how much the New England people will 
offer for coal these other people will offer more. However, the 
situation there is a peculiar one. 

The Chairman. Is not this situation the same as that which exists 
with reference to pulp and print paper? We have a resolution pro- 
posing an embargo on those commodities, and we ship quite a lot 
of them to other countries. The newspapers are complaining be- 
cause they say they can not get those articles at proper prices. 
There has always been a demand by people to prohibit the exporta- 
tion of a commodity when the cost of it becomes prohibitive. The 
same thing was done by the farmers with reference to the exportation 
of wheat, and with almost every commodity that has gone up ex- 
orbitantly in price — ^that is, the feeling has been created that an 
embargo was the proper remedy. However, we have not indulged in 
embargoes for 100 years, because our last experience with embargoes 
was so sorry that no Congress since that time has been willing to 
impose an embargo. 

Mr. Dallinger. I would like to read some telegrams in regard to 
this matter. I have one from Gov. Bartlett, of New Hampshire, as 
follows : 

Most urgently urge action on your bin before Congress adjourns. Goal situa- 
tion in New Hampshire extremely critical. Our industries are threatened for 
many. Special efforts by President Hustis keeps our State institutions supplied. 
Less than three days* supply ahead in any institution as it is. Sorry can not ap- 
pear before committee personally. 

The next one is from the governor of Vermont, as follows : 

I am not familiar with your bill, but I know that New England should be taken 
care of now with supply of both anthracite and bituminous coal, and if it is 
necessary to stop exportation for this purpose I certainly approve it. This is 
the season of the year when we expect to stock up with coal. There is very 
little coal in stock in this State now and if flow ceases we shall suffer great 
hardship and loss. 

Gov. Coolidge regrets that he can not come, and wires : 

Impossible to send anyone to Washington in time for coal hearing, so sug- 
gest you and other Members of Congress from Massachusetts promote our inter- 
ests in this legislation. 

He has sent a special message in reference to the coal situation. 
The Chairman. Are these in response to your notice ? 
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Mr. Daixinger. I simply notified them that there would be a hear- 
ing on this embargo proposition. The next telegram is from the 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, as follows : 

Telegram received 9 o'clock to-night. Too late to send representative for 
hearing. Believe it absolutely essential that law be passed authorizing some 
Federal authority to put embargo on export of coal or to regulate and control 
amount exported. Tidewater coal i snow almost entirely going to Europe, and 
New England depends upon tidewater coal for its public utilities and industries, 
and to considerable extent for heat. Can not possibly get by rail anywhere near 
amount absolutely essential. Best informed people consider situation here in 
New England with respect to coal worse than at any time during the war. 

1 have four other telegrams, as follows : 

New England shoe manufacturers and tanners are greatly alarmed over fuel 
situation. New England shoe and leather association joins with Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce in favoring coal embargo or any other emergency measures 
necessary to keep our industries going. # 

Thomas F. Anderson. Secretary. 



We are facing a very serious situation at our mill for want of coal to op- 
erate our plant. New England needs the coal that is being exported. Prices 
are prohibitive on the small supply left. Do something to help us. 

Stand ABD Horse Shoe Co. 



I hope an absolute embargo will be put on coal until the supply In America 
is safeguarded. Our mills although located close to tidewater are running 
from hand to mouth. The increased cost of coal is due largely to foreign 
shipments and is paid in the end by the public. The exportation of coal is a 
menace to industry in New England and in the country. 

Charles Sumner Bikd. 



Replying to your telegram you are authorized to represent at hearing this 
morning Associated Industries of Massachusetts numbering 1,515 manufac- 
turing establishments in this Commonwealth with invested capital exceeding 
,$1,000,000,000 employing more than half a million men and women and with 
annual payrolls /iggregating more than $500,000,000 and to say to committee 
that this organization believes the present coal situation the most serious 
New England Industries have faced in 50 years. Scores of manufacturing plants 
in our membership are now closed down as result of lack of coal due in a 
measure to lack of transportation facilities, but in no small degree due to the fact 
that coal that would otherwise have come to them under orders placed months 
ago has been diverted to export shipments. You are authorized to read to 
committee full text of letter mailed second instant containing resum§ of 
situation as it exists here and every statement in which can be proved by us. 
We implore commitee and Congress to act to-day and to place embargo on ex- 
portation of coal for at least period of one year and believe failure so to act 
means industrial stagnation and consequent appaling suffering on part of 
hundreds of thousands industrial employees who are dependent upon un- 
interrupted operation of manufacturing plants. 

The situation in Massachusetts and the rest of New England entirely differ- 
ent from that affecting Central States, Middle West, and Pacific Slope. New 
England has no coal mines and oil wells. She is entirely dependent upon bitu- 
minous coal supply from Pennsylvania and Virginia fields. Central States have 
the sources at their very doors. Middle West has coal mines. Southwest and 
Pacific Coast States have coal and oil supplies close at hand. Dire suffering, 
distress, illness, and death stare the people of this section of country in the 
face unless conditions change immediately. We can not emphasize too strongly 
the fact that a real crisis faces us, and we trust that the Congress will act In a 
constructive way before it adjourns by adopting your resolution without delay. 

O. L. Stone, 
Manager, Associated Industries of Massachusetts. 
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Mr. Jones. Have you made any investigation to determine the com- 
parative quantity of coal that is going abroad now and what was go- 
ing abroad in prewar time? 

Mr. Dallinger. No, sir ; I have not. 

Mr. Jones. Is there an abnormal exportation of coal, or is it just 
the usual supply? 

Mr. Dallinger. You can not compare the present situation with 
that in prewar times^ or at any other time. 

Mr. Jones. I am inquiring with reference to the quantity being 
exported now and then. I am trying to ascertain if the trouble goes 
back to the former question of whether or not the coal is being pro- 
duced or is being transported from the mines. 

Mr. Dallinger, The situation is this : If there were plenty of coal 
being mined and transported to the ports, it would not make much 
difference how much went abroad. I want to say in answer to Judge 
Sinas's question that I do not want to prevent the coal men from mak- 
ing a reasonable proJfit, nor in ordinary times would I suggest an 
enioargo ; but the point is that I think the first duty that the American 
Congress and American Government owes is to the American people. 
During the last few years we have been giving so much to people 
abroad that they now depend upon us for everything. We fed the 
Belgians during the war, and we have been helping people all over 
the world. I believe in helping everybody in the world, but I believe 
that when the time comes that our own people can not get coal — and 
1 will say in answer to the chariman that I believe that principle 
applies to all commodities — as I say, when the time comes that our 
own people can not get coal to run their industries and when they 
are faced with a coal famine next winter and with suffering and 
death as a result of the lack of coal. So far as the great mass of the 
people is concerned, it is the duty of our Government to do some- 
thing that will aid our people in securing a necessary coal supply be- 
fore we send any abroad. 

Mr. Jones. I agree with you ; but if it is apparent that the scarcity 
is due to some other cause than exportation, should not this Congress 
use its energies to relieve that cause ? 

Mr. Dallinger. Yes ; we should not leave the other undone. 

Mr. Jones. As the chairman of the committee sajs, it is a question 
of policy. It is a question whether or not it is wise to go into that 
phase or it or into the question of securing the shipment of more 
coal from the mines. 

Mr. Dallinger. This telegram from the Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce says that the tidewater coal is now almost entirely going to 
Europe. 

Mr. Montague. What do you mean by tidewater coal? 

Mr. Dallinger. That refers to coal that comes from Norfolk, for 
instance, and places of that kind. 

Mr. Montague. I know that water goes from Norfolk; but what 
do you mean by tidewater coal? 

Mr. Dallinger. I mean coal that is transported from the mines 
to the seaports on the Atlantic coast and then goes by water to New 
England. 

Mr. Sims. Two or three months ago I saw an estimate made of 
what the foreign coal demand upon this country would be — I mean 
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by that exportation to Italy and France — and this estimate stated 
that if England should furnish all that she could possibly spare, 
and with all that could be gotten out of the Sarre V alley, or out 
of the mines in that valley that they could operate, this country would 
have to furnish at least 50,000,000 tons of coal during the year 1920. 
This was prior to 1920 ; and it stated that coal was selling at English 
ports, free on board, at $25 per ton for bituminous coal. Now, of 
course, the distance from England to Italy and France is compara- 
tively short. The statement was that 50,000,000 tons would have 
to come from this country to save those people over there from 
starvation. The amount being shipped now is inconsiderable in 
comparison with 50,000,000 tons. 

Mr. Jones. What is the price now ? 

Mr. Dallinger. It has been going up so rapidly that I do not 
know. 

Mr. Jones. You are not able to make a comparison between the 
value of coal there and in New England? 

Mr. Dallinger. It is whatever they can get for it. 

Mr. Montague. It may be $13, $14, or $15 per ton. 

Mr. Dallinger. I buy my coal from a certain dealer near my 
home, and ordinarily we put in our winter supply of coal at this 
time of the year. This is the time when coal dealers like to have 
their customers buy their coal, because now they have time to cart 
it. It is much less strain upon them to put coal in now, because 
later on those who always put off buying coal until cold weather 
comes will want their coal m a hutry. Heretofore it has always 
been possible for us to get the coal. There was a time during the 
war when we did not get as much as we wanted, but we wot enough 
to put in our supply, or approximately enough, for the winter. Now, 
this year this coal dealer writes 'me that he has not been able to take 
care of any of his customers, and does not know when he will get 
any coal, or what price he will have to pay. They want to get coal, 
and they will pay almost any price in order to get it. That is the 
whole situation. 

Mr. Denison. Would this resolution prevent us from shipping 
coal to Panama ? 

Mr. Dallinger. This resolution I am suggesting simply gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission powers which they say they have 
not got under the Esch bill. 

Mr. Montague. If Mr. Dallinger will permit me, I would like to 
read a letter from a business concern at Richmond, Va., in reference 
to this coal matter : 

We wish to call your attention to the coal situation in this city. For some 
years past we have bought our coal through the Eastern Coal and Export 
Corporation of this city, and all of last year we paid a price of $2.75 per ton 
at the mine, except for a few of the fall months, when there was a labor 
advance in wages which brought the price to $3.08 at the mine. 

To-day we are quoted a price of $9.60 per ton f. o. b. mine, and even if we 
gave an order at this price and there was a material advance between the time 
that order was placed and the date of shipment we would probably be advised 
that they could not get the cars and consequently could make no promises as 
to shipping dates. 

There are thousands of cars goipg through here every week to the seaboard 
for export, and we urge upon you the necessity of the Government taking 
some action to relieve the situation either by placing an embargo upon expor- 
tation or by taking the mines over as was done during the war. 
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I am advised that many concerns in the city of Richmond will have to shut 
down their plants within the next weelc unless some action is taken by the 
Government to relieve the situation. We are practically in the hands of the 
people from whom we bought last year, as no coal company wishes to take on 
new customers. 

I believe the condition described above obtains among a large percentage of 
the manufacturing concerns of this city, some few having been fortunate enough 
to have the people whom they formerly dealt with renew their contracts at 
fairly reasonable figures, but I do. not believe that even these fortunate few 
are getting more than a small proportion of their coal requirements. 

I again urge upon you the necessity for immediate action of some sort. 

Mr. Dallingeb. That is from Norfolk, right at tidewater. 

Mr. Montague. This letter is from Richmond. There is coal pass- 
ing right through Richmond to Newport News, and through Peters- 
burg, which is 18 miles from Richmond, by the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad and the Virginian Railroad, those railroads carrying coal 
over 250 miles from those points right to the seaboard. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. What does he say about the absence of cars ? 

Mr. Montague. He mentions that. 

Mr. Dallinger. The people of this country are beginning now not 
to take any stock in that excuse, because if there are cars by the 
hundreds and thousands to carry coal to the seaboard for export to 
Italy, there ought to be cars to carry coal for use in our own country. 

Mr. Montague. I understand also that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is issuing permits for the shipment of export coal. If 
so, they can limit the exportation of coal in that way. They have no 
authority to impose an embargo, but they can indirectly limit the 
overseas shipment of coal by issuing permits. 

Mr. Daixjnger. Mr. Burdick, of Rhode Island, wishes to call your 
attention to an editorial in the Providence Journal. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CLAEK BUEDICK, A EEFEESENTATIVE IN 
CONOEESS EEOM THE STATE OF EHODE ISLAND. 

Mr. Burdick. Mr. Chairman, my attention has been called to this 
matter by a* number of Rhode Island interests; I realize that many 
elements enter into the coal situation. I have a letter from a busi- 
ness men's association at Jamestown in which they complain of 
their inability to get barges, and they assign that as one of the rea- 
sons for the coal shortage. They speak also of the same facts that 
have been brought out by Mr. Dallinger — ^that is, that in our part 
of the country it is customary to put in our winter supply of coal 
at this time. They complain that they are unable to get coal even 
to supply their temporary needs. I would like to read this editorial 
from the Providence Journp-l, issue of June 3, which I think shows 
the Rhode Island and New England situation : 

HARD COAL FOB PROVIDENCE. 

The '8,000 tons of hard coal that arrived in our harbor on Memorial Day 
will help fill many empty bins. The first large consignment that Providence 
has received in several weeks, it indicates that the congestion at the loading 
ports is clearing and that from this time on the situation will improve. 

Although the price is the highest in years, with no signs of becoming lower, 
it is consoling to know that dealers are hopeful of a plentiful supply. If this 
hope Is based on sound premise, the outlook is much more encouraging for 
the householder than for the manufacturers and other users of soft coal. The 
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request of Gov. Coolldge for the revival of the office of fuel administrator In 
Massachusetts Is the direct outcome of the soft coal prices, the menace of 
which looms more and more serious as fuel rightfully belonging to New Eng- 
land is being diverted to foreign countries. 

Factories and public utilities hereabout are now paying as high as $15.25 
a ton for fuel that in prewar days cost $3.10. There seems to be a well-grounde<l 
belief that the price will jump to $16 within a week. One of the largest 
Massachusetts street railway companies says that $15 coal will add $1,000,000 
a year to its operating expenses and soon force many of its lines to go out 
of existence. Other public utilities must suffer similarly, and few manu- 
facturers can meet this cost and keep their mills running profitably. 

The statements from quarters outside New England that we are unduly 
alarmed over the situation are unwarranted. It is true that the export 8hii>- 
ments of soft coal to date amount to only 6 per cent of the country's total annual 
output of between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 tons. Yet as these shipments are 
being taken wholly from the fields from which New England gets its supply the 
loss to us is apparent. The piers at Hampton Roads were built for our trade. 
But ship^ for Providence, Boston, and other New England receiving centers are 
crowded out by vessels for foreign ports. As long as agents for foreign buyers 
are able to offer any price in order to get coal, this crowding will continue and 
our factories and public utilities will either be obliged to shut down completely 
or try to keep going on hand to mouth supplies. 

Drastic regulation of the export trade is necessary. Even a child can see that 
it is extremely poor business to let the industries of Europe build themselves up 
at the expense of our factories at home. 

Now, I think that shows the situation so far as I know about it in 
Khode Island. I am thoroughly in accord with the statements made 
by Mr. Dallinger, and I hope that some legislation along the line that 
he suggests may be taken before the session closes. 

The Chairman. Do you know what proportion of our export coal 
is hard coal ? 

Mr. BuRDiCK. Noj sir ; I do not. 

The Chairman, it is quite inconsequential, is it not ? 

Mr. BuRDicK. That is my understanding. 

The Chairman. As to New England, they are suffering from a 
shortage of hard coal as well as from a shortage of bituminous coal ? 

Mr. BuRDiCK. Apparently, we are unable to get transportation by 
barges for our local consumers' hard coal. Of course we are suffering 
more from the soft coal situation at the present time, but we expect 
next winter to suffer from the hard coal situation. 

Mr. Montague. Suppose you could get the barges, where could they 
get the coal to bring to you by water? 

Mr. BuRDicK. They could 

Mr. Montague. My information is contrary to that. My mforma- 
tion Is that there is no coal at the seaports except for exportation. 
We call Kichmond a seaport town, but we can not get coal. They tell 
me that they will not even quote a price. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. My information is that, while there is plenty of coal 
for export, there is none for our local trade. My information is that 
the coal is there, but that the purchasers for export are buying all of 

the coal. , ^ , ., . 

Mr. Jones. That probably is due to the fact that the percentage 
of export coal there is larger than the percentage for home con- 
sumption. Only about 5 per cent of our coal is exported. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. I think that is true so far as coal coming through 
Norfolk is concerned. While the exportations amount to only 6 per 
cent, practically all of it comes from that one district called " tide- 
water." 
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Mr. Katburn. If you could get the 6 per cent that is exported you 
^would have all you need ? 

Mr. BuRDiCK. Yes ; I think s6. 

Mr. Sims. If New England, or those you are speaking for, would 
pay the same price for coal that the foreigners pay, or as much as the 
exporters pay, would you not get it ? 

Mr. BuRDicK. I can not answer that question. 

Mr. Sims. Would people sell coal at a lower price for export than 
for domestic use ? 

Mr. BuRMCK. No, sir ; I should not suppose so. 

Mr. Sims. If you outbid the foreign trade you will get what 
they get. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. I have not investigated that question. 

Mr. Sims. That is common sense. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. Yes; that is common sense. Mr. Dallinger has 
quoted the statement Here that no matter what price we offer the 
exporter will offer more. I do not know whether that is true or not. 
I have not investigated that question. 

Mr. Sims. That article speaks of selling coal to build up foreign 
industries, but the trouble over there to-day is that they must have 
coal, just as you must have it, in order to keep the fire in the grate. 
It is not simply a question of running great factories, because the 
factories in Italy are not running. They can not run at the prices 
they have to pay for coal. 

Mr. BxTRDiCK. Coming back to the point that we were discussing, 
the coal that is being exported, of course, must be tidewater coal. 
That is the coal that New England must depend upon, and, there- 
fore, we are being shut off because of the coal going to foreign 
countries. 

Mr. Sims. Of course, tidewater coal only becomes tidewater coal 
by first shipping from the mines to tidewater. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. Yes, sir ; of course that is true. It has been stated 
to me, but I do not know that it is a fact, that the failure to get 
barges, about which complaint has been made, is due to the fact that 
the exporters have chartered the barges and leave them idle so they 
can not be used to carry coal. • 

Mr. Jones. What is the bituminous coal consumption in New Eng- 
land per annum ? 

Mr. BuRDiCK. I do not know. 

Mr. Jones. I would like to ask Mr. Dallinger the same question. 
Do you know what is the annual bituminous coal consumption in 
New England ? 

Mr. Dallinger. I do not know. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. I did not mean to say in my answer awhile ago that 
the 6 per cent of coal exported would carry New England through, 
but it would relieve the situation at this time. 

Mr. Dallinger. On the question of whether it is due to a lack of 
transportation facilities, that being a matter that the chairman, 
Mr. Sims, and Mr. Winslow have asked about, I think that what 
Gov. Montague spoke about and read from that letter is very signifi- 
cant. Apparently the people of Richmond are complaining that 
coal is going right through Richomnd for export. While thev are 
having great difficulty in securing coal in Richmond, plenty oi it is 
going through Richmond for export abroad. 

187348—20 2 
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Mr. Montague. I do not know that there is a plenty, but a ^ood 
deal of coal is going through there. Whether it would be sufficient 
to satisfy their demands, I do not know, but, of course, it would hel|>: 

Mr. WiNSLOw. It has been stated that even if they had the coal at 
Norfolk, they would not have the barges in which to haul it to 
Providence. 

Mr. BuRDiCK. The barge (juestion relates to hard coal. 

Mr. Dallinoer. Mr. Chairman, Mr. Treadway desires to address 
the committee on this subject. 

STATEMENT OF HON. ALLEN T. TEEADWAY, A EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Treadway. Mr. Chairman, this situation is just as critical in 
western Massachusetts as it is in the part of the State that Mr. 
Dallinger has been referring to. I have had numerous complaints 
from manufacturers and municipalities in the western part of the 
State, which constitutes my district ; and it seems to me that if there 
is not authority in the law now for imposing this embargo that is 
asked for by Mr. Dallinger's resolution, it is our duty to provide 
that authority. We may be a little bit selfish, but we have a right 
to be selfish, and self-preservation is the first law of nature. We 
ought to take care of our own before we offer any assistance to for- 
eign countries in the way of such a commodity of necessity as fuel. 
The bituminous situation is extremely critical for the manufacturing 
industries of New England, and the anthracite situation will be 
just as critical. That is largely a matter of home consumption. The 
greater part of the anthracite coal that goes into our section is for 
household purposes, and if the dealers can not get their stocks in 
hand at this time of the year they certainly can not do so after water 
transportation closes in the fall. In that event the situation next 
year will be something terrible. 

The Chairman. If we should put an embargo upon the shipment 
of coal, sugar, print paper, and other like commodities, might not 
that invite retaliatory measures ? 

Mr. Treadway. It is evident that they are looking out for those 
things. I was very much impressed, Mr. Chairman, with the state- 
ment that Senator Underwood made before the Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee in reference to the pulp-wood situation. He did not say that 
we should act in a spirit of retaliation toward Canada because of its 
pulp-wood embargo, and we would not do that as a legislative body, 
but he did say, just as I in my feeble way would say now, that we 
should do it for the protection of our interests or of our best interests. 
He said, " If necessary, let us use a strong arm," and he held up a 
good stiff arm like that when making that remark. Personally I 
absolutely agreed with his statement. 

Mr. WiNSLow. Do you in western Massachusetts depend entirely 
upon all-rail coal? 

Mr. Treadwat. No ; we can not get barge coal up the Connecticut 
Eiver farther than Hartford, so that we do depend upon all-rail coal, 
although they bring it a part of the way by water, and barge coal 
also comes to us up the Hudson River. You mean all-rail trans- 
portation from the mines? 

Mr. WiNSLOW. Yes. Is it not chiefly that way? 

Mr. Treadway. Yes, sir ; through the Poughkeepsie gateway. 
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Mr. WiNSLOW. Then it is a question of cars at the mines as well. 

Mr. Treadway. I made a few remarks on the floor the other day 
in regard to the coal situation, and immediately afterwards a repre- 
sentative of coal interests met me outside. He was going down the 
elevator with me, and he said, " We can not mine coal ; we can not get 
it out; there is no way of putting it on cars, and we can not store 
it." He said, " We are not producing over 25 or 30 per cent of what 
we would be glad to mine if we had the facilities for shipment." 
Well, there you are. It is the same old story of " passing the buck." 
You are passing it on to the coal companies, and then some one comes 
along and says that it is due to the competition of foreign ports. Mr. 
Sims was making the suggestion that we could outbid the foreigners, 
and that it what this coal representative said to me. He said that it 
was absolutely a question of supply and demand, and that as long as 
this demand exists somebody will give the price. I do not know the 
gentleman's name, but he was a pleasant-spoken man, and said that 
he owned some coal fields. He said, " Somebody else is making this 
enormous profit on the increase that you people have got to pay for 
your coal. Now, where is that difference, and can we not find it 
either through legislation or through the power of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and protect the people? 

Mr. Jones. 1 think what the gentleman said to you about the cause 
of the coal shortage is pretty nearly correct. I understand that the 
mine owners in my district, and Mr. Denison, I think, will bear me 
out in this statement as to his district, are running only two or three 
days per week, largely because they can not get cars in which to ship 
coal. Now, suppose you should have 36,000,000 tons of coal for ex- 
port, and an embargo were placed upon it : How would you diversify 
that amount? There is no additional car supply. With 36,000,000 
tons distributed throughout the United States, would that relieve 
your situation in New England very much, or how would you make 
your diversion of that coal? 

Mr. Treadway. You would get into still another problem. Diver- 
sion of it would involve a very serious question, 1 can readily see. 
New England has always been discriminated against on the coal 
situation, because a long haul pays the transporter a better return 
than a short haul, and, therefore, if this coal should be taken out 
from export, we would have to take our chances against western con- 
sumption exactly as we did previously. The diversion of this 
enormous quantity of coal, of course, will be a serious matter. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. 1 do not know whether you can answer this ques- 
tion or not 

Mr. Treadway (interposing). I do not know any of the details. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. Do you happen to know whether or not we are 
getting in New England now the gross tonnage of coal that we had 
four or five years ago ? 

Mr. Treadway. I do not know. 

Mr. Dallinger. I can not tell you about the gross tonnage. 

Mr. WiNSLOw. With the mills running at highest speed, and con- 
suming more coal all the time, I wondered whether or not we were 
getting our share up there. 

Mr. Treadway. I doubt if we have anjrthing like the same per- 
centage we got four years ago. A dealer was talking to me and he 
said that he had been down to the mines himself trying to buy coal 
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for cash. He had with him $17,000, but he could not get a pound of 
coal delivered in four weeks. 

Mr. WiNSLow. Do you know of any industries stopping for want 
of coal ? 

Mr. Treadway. They are absolutely ready to shut down. In the 
city of Holyoke, the municipal lighting and power plant advertised 
in the Holyoke papers within three weeks that unless they could 
secure coal by the end of that week they would be obliged to shut 
down at once. The only way they could get a supply that would 
enable them to continue was by borrowing from other places in New 
England. That is a situation that never occurred before. 

Mr. Sims. When the coal strike was called last fall, and it w^as 
known that it was going to take place at a certain time, Director 
General Hines, who was in charge of all the railroads and cars of 
the country, threw an immense number of cars into the coal service 
and moved as high as twelve or fifteen million tons per week. He 
could do that because he had that power, but now the railroad au- 
thorities have no such power. Nobody has any such power, and 
therefore how could you use your cars to perform a sudden emergency 
service in excess of the normal demands ? 

Mr. Treadway. I am not a believer in Government ownership of 
any ,kind — railroads, coal mines, or anything else — but it seems to 
me something must be done to prevent this tremendous power and 
prevent the establishment of the monopoly that Mr. Jones has re- 
ferred to. If by any relationship between the so-called regulars, 
speculators, and independents they can increase the price of coal 
which a year ago could be bought at the mines for $3.90 a ton to 
$10 and $15 a ton, the same grade of coal — if somebody has that 
power, Mr. Sims, it is time the Government exercised its power. 
These coal fields, as I see it, are not in private ownership as a re- 
sult of hard work on the part of the owners. It was their discov- 
ery of God's provision made there. Now, if a man comes to Wash- 
ington with an invention, the product of his own brains, let him 
get the very best pay for it he can and profit thereby ; but simply 
because a man happens to own a farm in West Virginia or western 
Pennsylvania or some other section — which you and I were smart 
enough to see was a coal field — is no reason why that man should 
be put in the same position as one who invents something — the 
product of his own brain. God put that coal there; nature put 
that coal there ; that man did not do it ; all he did was to discover 
the farm. Now, if there ever was a place • 

Mr. Jones (interposing). God had something to do with wheat 
growing, did he not ? 

Mr. Treadway. I may be getting in a little too deep, but that 
has always been my thought— that if there was one line in which 
there was any right in regard to Government ownership it was with 
reference to such a natural product as coal — and unless the owners 
of these fields, these speculators, these independents, these regulars, 
or whatever you call your companies, will deal rightly and fairly 
by the public, I think we are not as powerless as we seem to be now— 
that is, in sitting supinely by and allowing such a situation as this 

to continue. 
Mr. Sims. Under the Lever Act can we not .use some power ? 
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Mr. Treadway. I hope so, and I hope it will be done. This simple 
resolution may not confer any additional power on the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, but it would show that we realized what the 
situation is and that in some way this condition ought not to be 
indefinitely continued and allowed to come into cold weather, 
which is fast approaching — I should not say fast approaching, be- 
cause we have three months of summer before us; but, of course, 
this is the time of the year, so far as domestic consumption is con- 
cerned, that we must do something in our country, otherwise 

Mr. Montague (interposing). Did I understand you to make the 
statement that the exportation of coal is increasing ? 

Mr. Dallinger. It has doubled since January. 

Mr. Montague. There seems to be no difficulty in getting suffi- 
cient transportation to double the exportation of coal. 

Mr. Treadway. Why can they get the coal to tidewater for ex- 
portation and 

Mr. Montague (interposing). What I am trying to bring out is 
this : If there is a car shortage why should not the foreign commerce 
bear its pro rata share of that shortage? 

Mr. Treadway. Why should not the domestic consumption get all 
of that car supply before we take care of the foreign trade ? 

Mr. Montague. Would it be equitable to pro rate the shortage, at 
least to the extent of saying that the foreign trade should bear its 
share of the car shortage? I think I would be in favor of an em- 
bargo although I would not make that statement irrevocably. 

Mr. Jones. The reason why they can get the cars is because the 
railroad companies have the right, under the law, to allot these cars 
and they are not making an equitable distribution of them. 

Mr. Treadway. Mr. Jones, 1 do not care whether it is a question 
of the railroads, a question of the miners, a question of the regular 
companies, the independent companies, or the speculating companies, 
but it does seem to me that we, as the sovereign power of the country, 
can do something to protect the people. 

Mr. Jones. That is the position i take. I take no issue with you 
gentlemen, but the only question in my mind is whether the exporta- 
tion of coal is the cause, and whether we should not bend our energies 
to finding out what the cause is and then go after that cause. 

Mr. Treadway. One of the contributing factors is the exporting 
trade. 

Mr. Dallinger. Congressman Paige would like to say a word. 

STATEMENT OF HON. CALVIN D. PAIGE, A EEPEESENTATIVE IN 
CONGRESS FROM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Patoe. I do not care to take up any time of the committee, be- 
cause I can not add anything to what has been said with regard to the 
seriousness of the situation. I have had letters from the allied indus- 
tries of Massachusetts. The General Electric Co., which purchases 
coal for many electric plants throughout the State, and plants in my 
own district, are about to be compelled to close down because of this 
shortage, because they are unable to get coal. It seems to me, from 
what I have heard stated since I came into the room, that it is largely 
a question of the lack of production. If the men at the mines are not 
working but two days a week, it can very readily be said that produc- 
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tion is not keeping up with the demand. Then, again, the foreigners 
are undoubtedly outbidding us, because the prices they pay are prac- 
tically prohibitive, as far as New England is concerned. It seems to 
me that seme investigation ought to be made as to why they can not 
get the cars at the mines, and if the production is not being increased 
because they can not get the cars it seems to me we can get at that 
matter much quicker than by trying to stop exportation. 
Mr. Dallinger. Mr. Lufkin desires to say a word. 

STATEMENT OF HON. WILLFBED W. LUFKIN, A BEPRESENTATIYE 
IN CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF MASSAGHTTSETTS. 

Mr. Lufkin. Mr. Chairman, I just want to say one word. Mr. 
Winslow, I think, asked the question a moment ago as to how the 
amount of coal now going into New England compared with prewar 
times, and I want to say that recently I have had a number of letters 
from the firm of Sprague, Breedj Stevens & Newhall, who operate 
the largest coal pocket, I understand, on the Atlantic coast north of 
New York, and as a result of that correspondence I have taken this 
matter up with the various Government departments, including the 
Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Alexander, who made a survey and pre- 
pared a rather exhaustive statement, which, I am very sorry to say, I 
sent to Mr, Sprague a few days ago. In that statement Mr. Alexander 
said that the amount of coal shipped to New England during the past 
12 months compared very favorably with the amount shipped for a 
like period before the war, but that for the past few months it had 
fallen off materially, as I remember. 

He went on to say, in answer to the contention of these gentlemen, 
that only about 6 per cent of the amount of coal mined, as I remem- 
ber, was being shipped abroad. I think it was 6 per cent, Mr. Chair- 
man. I sent that communication to my correspondents and they 
replied with this assertion, that while it was true only 6 per cent, 
perhaps, was being exported the serious thing, from the New Eng- 
land standpoint, was that this 6 per cent was practically 100 per cent 
of the New England supply sent by tidewater ; in other words, that 
practically all this coal shipped abroad was from Norfolk and came 
from the fields in West Virginia and that section which supply New 
England with all its tidewater coal. So our section of the country, 
it would seem from that statement, is more seriously affected than 
any other by the coal shipped abroad. That is all, ^r. Chairman, 
except that I would like to incorporate in the record the following 
from the letter of Sprague, Breed, Stevens, and Newhall, dated 
May 13, 1920 : 

New Enjjland as a whole is practirrally bare of bituminous coal, and it is 
almost impossible to get coal enough forward to even temporarily take care 
of the actual requirements, and this is time of the year when we should be 
able to accumulate stocks of coal to carry us through next winter. 

The reasons for this shortage are numerous. The car supply is very short, 
but more than anything else is the tremendous amount of coal being exported 
which, if it were diverted for the use of our domestic industries, would probably 
save the situation. 

By the coal trade reports, the month of April was a record montli for ship- 
ments of coal over Hampton Roads piers, and yet New England received but 
a mere pittance. 

There is a tremendous amount of coal being exported, and there is no ques- 
tion whatever that unless this is temporarily stopped, a great many of our 
industries will close for lack of fuel. If a temporary embargo of, say, two or 
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tliree months could be placed on exporting coal, the situation would be relieved, 
and probably saved. 

We do not mean to suggest the narrow ground that no coal should be shipped 
abroad, but we do think that our first duty is to our own industries, and unless 
some drastic action of this kind is taken immediately, we shall all be facing a 
most serious industrial situation. 

STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES A. GALUYAN, A EEPEESENTATIVE 
IN CONGEESS FEOM THE STATE OF MASSACHUSETTS. 

Mr. Gallivan. Mr. Chairman, supplementing what my colleague, 
Mr. Lufkin, has said, I noticed a statement within 24 hours from an 
authority up in New England that while this question does concern 
the country at large it is one that comes home with peculiar force 
to New England, and the reason is that it is estimated by the authori- 
ties of New England that from the ports ordinarily devoted to the 
shipment of coal destined to keep New England industry in motion, 
exports are bein^ made at the rate of 1,000,000 tons a month, and 
necessarily that interferes considerably with the New England sup- 
ply. Our people up there having been advised by Mr. James J. 
Storrow, who was formerly the fuel administrator for New England, 
that the danger is right now upon us, they are fearful that the mills 
of New England will be idle, and thev feel that this committee has 
the power and should recommend before we adjourn that it is the 
first duty of Congress to coal America first. I realize that there is 
not much time left for this committee or for Congress to act, and 
-with no desire to repeat what may have been said by those who have 
preceded me, I will close with the request that I may be permitted 
to add a telegram touching on this subject. 

Mr. Jones. Where did you get the facts about 1,000,000 tons a 
month, Mr. Grallivan ? 

Mr. (tallfvan. They come 

Mr. Jones (interposing). I do not care for your authority, but 
do you think the facts are authentic? 

Mr. Gallivan. I know they are authentic. Mr. Storrow, to whom 
I have referred, is one of the foremost business men of New England, 
who has devoted time and money without stint in his study of the 
coal situation as it affects our New England industries and our New 
England homes. He has just returned from Europe, and he has 
observed over there that our American coal operators are extremely 
active in placing their product all over European countries. Nat- 
urally, his first interest is in America, and knowing more about the 
impending dangers to our New England factories, he is now stirring 
the public interest in my State and elsewhere to a realization of what 
is litely to happen next winter. No man in all this country is better 
qualified to discuss the situation than is Mr. Storrow, and 1 am glad 
to give him as my authority for the statement that I made in my 
opening remarks. 

Mr. Jones. But your figures refer to only about 2 per cent of the 
annual production. 

Mr. Gallivan. Well, it is percentage enough to interfere mate- 
rially with the shipments to New England, and we are fearful about 
such interference. So, too, is Mr. Storrow fearful. 

Mr. Dallinger. Just one word. 

The Chairman. Are there any others here who desire to be heard 
on this matter? If not, you may proceed, Mr. Dallinger. 
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Mr. Dallinoer. Just one word in closing. As Mr. Luf kin p^iHtii 
out, whether it is 2 per cent or 6 per cent, as far as New En^flJQuftk 
concerned it is practically 100 per cent of the coal used there, ^Ml 
for which they are willing to pay any price within reason. The eod 
which is shipped abroad is shipped from the olace where we g^ OBT 
tidewater coal; that is where the barges from New England get their 
coal, at Norfolk, and we can not get that coal from the same mines 
because those who are exporting are willing to pay any price^ anl 
no matter how much we offer they will pay more ; so I think it is a 
very serious situation. 

I thank you and the committee, Mr. Chairman, very much for 
giving us tnis hearing. 

Mr. Gallivan. I have just received this telegram from the Massa* 
chusetts State Commission on Foreign and Domestic Commerce. I 
happen to be a member of this body, but my oiRcial duties here in 
Washington do not permit me to be active m its work. However, 
my associates are alive to the present situation as the accompanying 
dispatch will show to you: 

Hon. James A. Gallivan, 

House of RepreseritativeSj Washington, D. €.: 
Owing to abnormiilly low production of bituminous coal, retarded distribu- 
tion thereof, and great quantities being exported, there exists grave prob- 
ability that during coming months manufacturing plants throughout New m 
England will be forced to curtail their output or close entirely, producing dis- 
asterous effect upon industry generally in this section. New England deiieiids 
ui)on Virginian ports for approximately 50 per cent of her consumption of 
Industrial coal, but those ports are now shipping approximately 90 per cent 
of the entire country's exportation to noncontiguous territory, thus greatly 
curtailing New England's supply. Believing that a partial or complete eni- 
bargo against the exportation of such coal will most effectively remedy the 
situation, the joint New England commission on foreign and domestic com- 
merce, representing each New England State and of which this commission Is 
a member, will therefore greatly appreciate your support in Congress of an 
effective embargo measure. 

Massachusetts State Commission on Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

(Thereupon the committee went into executive session, after which 
it adjourned.) 

letter submitted by HON. JOHN J. ROGERS. 

House op Representatives, 
Washingtony D. C, June 4i 1920. 
Hon. John J. Esch, 

Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce^ 

House of Representatives. 
Dear Mr. Esch : I desire to be recorded as In favor in substance of the pro- 
posal of my colleague, Mr. Dalllnger, for a temporary embargo on the exporta- 
tion of coal. New England and her industries are In an exceedingly precarious 
position for lack of adequate coal supplies. Many of them are within only a 
few days of an absolute shutdown. S(mie of the difficulty, no doubt, is due to 
the inability on the part of the coal mines to get a sufficient supply of coal cars, 
or to the freight congestion between the point of shipment and the point of 
delivery to the consumer in New England. But a very large part of the diffi- 
culty is unquestionably due to the fact that a considerable proportion of our 
coal is shipped abroad. Officials of the Interstate Commerce Commission advise 
me that the coal mine operators prefer to send as much coal as possible abroad 
because of the fact that the margin of profit in such sales is greater than In the 
case of coal sold for domestic use. 

I, therefore, strongly urge upon your committee the importance of some action 
in relief of the people of New England. 
Sincerely, yours, 

John Jacob Rogers. 
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